ON EDUCATION

of forming the outlook and personality of the student
through an ideal has persisted. The P.H.S. is not a church
(though many of its teachers were theological students at
the university1), but it fulfils for its students something of
the offices of a church by steadily insisting on a spiritual
philosophy of life suited to the needs and capacities of the
ordinary man. Its pupils learn something more than
history and literature and some elementary mathematics
and biology. They learn a way and view of life. Spiritual
inspiration has been the heart of the schools since their
origin. Christian Kold, the labouring shoemaker's son,
who did so much to create the high school movement,

taught the young people that one can be noble-minded,
even though one milks the cows or clears away the dung.
He scoffed at the 'progress' which revealed itself in
extravagant clothes and superficial amusements. There is,
indeed, an essential difference between the ordinary
democracy that aims at the attainment of a culture in
mere material things and the democracy of the high
schools, which strives to unite plain customs and a simple,
frugal life with a genuine culture of the mind and heart.2

This idealism has its practical uses. In the second half
of the nineteenth century Denmark, with no economic
advantages, passed from depression to prosperity and
became a pioneer and model of agricultural methods.
The regeneration of a people is worth study, and this
instance is of special interest to educationists, for it is
generally agreed that the People's High School was one
of the chief instruments in the economic progress of Den-
mark. And yet the schools seemed useless for such a pur-
pose; they were in no sense agricultural colleges; they gave

1 Recently 89 of the $53 teachers in People's High Schools had degrees
and 33 of these were degrees in theology.
8 Begtrup, op* dt* p, 102.
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